DYNAMIC OF SOCIAL REVOLUTION
it for granted that the working-class would struggle for
political equality, in an essay written shortly before
the Manifesto, he had publicly admitted that it was
unlikely that the German working class would do so.
In that essay he drew a significant distinction between
the aptitude for revolution of the French and the Eng-
lish, on the one hand, and the Germans on the other.
'The former', he said, 'hold at least to the political
illusion, which is the nearest to reality', while the
Germans move cin the realm of "pure spirit" and
make religious illusion the driving power of history'.2
This statement has a twofold interest. In the first
place, it shows that Marx, who despaired of Germany
as a supremely 'non-political' nation, 'beneath the
level of history', regarded politics as situated in a
mysterious region half-way between the economic
reality and the religious illusion. In the second place,
it raises the question why Marx did not pause to inquire
how it came to be that the French and English were
politically minded, while the Germans were not. He
says, in another essay of the same period, that every
class in Germany is lacking in 'that breadth of soul,
which identifies itself, even though for the moment
only, with the soul of the people: that touch of genius
which kindles material force into political power';3
but he accepts this crucial difference of national idio-
syncrasy as a datum. Indeed at moments he trans-
mutes this political incapacity of Germany into the
basis of a belief that proletarian revolution must
happen there because it is the only kind of revolution
that can happen there. In Germany partial and
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